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THE FOLLIES OF AFFECTATION. 


HETHER a love of falsehood is in some degree inherent in the 
human mind, or whether people actually deceive themselves 
into a belief that they possess qualities to which they have, in reality, 
no claim, I cannot determine ; but it is certain that we every day 
see people trying, without any good reason, to disguise their natural 
character; andit is a curious circumstance, that some are so desirous 
of appearing what they are not, that they will even deny that they 
possess qualities which would do them honour, and lay claim to 
others of the most opposite tendency, 

I saw the other day a striking instance of the prevalence of this 
passion. I paid a visit to my friend Lovemore; and as I had not 
seen him for some time, I enquired after his wife. “ She is well,” 
replied he; “ but I have sent her and the brats into the country, 
that I may have a little quiet ; for though I never suffered them to 
intrude into my library, which, you know, I consider as my sanctum 
sanctorum, yet, as women and children are, upon the whole, animals 
whom it is difficult to keep in proper subjection, I think they are bet- 
ter out of the way, while I finish my book.” 

As I had never heard, nor indeed suspected, that Ned was an au- 
thor, for, to say the truth, Nature does not seem to have bestowed 
upon him a superabundance of brains, I enquired the subject of his 
work, and learned that it was a Treatise upon the Stoic Philosophy, 
to which sect Ned very pompously announced that he belonged ; 
and he shewed me a huge manuscript, written to illustrate its pre- 
cepts, 
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“ | will engage though,” said I, “ that, with all your stoicism, 
you will be very glad when the time.of Mrs. Lovemore’s. absence is 
expired,” Not at all,” answered he; “ itis true, I expect her 
every moment, but, I assure you, that I have brought my mind to 
that philosophic state, that her return will occasion neither pleasure 
nor pain. J maintain that it is a vulgar error, that man 1s a crea- 
ture dependent on others for happiness ; we possess in ourselves all 
that is requisite forvour felicity ; and the man who: views life with a 
philosophic eye, will never suffef his affections to be so far engaged 
by any human being, as to place his -happiness, or even his com- 
fort, in the enjoyment of that beigg’s society.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when a man-servant entered. 
*“ Well, Tom !” cried Lovemore, turning as pale as ashes, “ what 
is the reason you are come alone? where is your mistress?” “ | 
believe, Sir,” replied the man, “ my lady does not mean to return 
this fortnight ; but here is a letter from ber.” Ned, though one of 
the best bred men I ever knew, snatched the letter, and tore it open, 
with a look of the greatest anxiety, and-without any apology to me. 

I could scarcely retrain from laughing at his countenance while 
he read it ; and thétigh at the conclusion, he forced a smile, and 
declared himself rejoiced at the prospect of enjoying another fort- 
night’s quiet, yetit was: easy to see. that he was grieved at his wife’s 
protracted stay. I congratulated him ironically on the progress 
whieh Ifierevived he had made in stoicism ; aud took my leave, 
scarcely knowing whether to laugh at,or to despise him for being 
asltimed of the best feelings of humanity. 

The character of Mr. Seemkind is iu direct opposition to. that of 
my friend: Lovemore ; he will descant tor an hour together on ihe 
pleasure of a domestic life ; though he is to be met with every where 
but in his own house ; and I once saw him actually pretend to shed 
tears because his wife happened:to faint from heat, though a few 
weeks before, when she was ill of a violent fever, he went incog. to 
a Masquerade the very night on which the physician had announced 
that the crisis of her ‘disorder would take place. 

If they go out together, he hovers about his better half in a manner 
that would persuade you he is the most uxorious of husbands; she 
must not stir, ifthe weather is ever so warm, ull he has tied two or 
three handkerchiefs round her throat, and wrapped her up besides in 
a large shawl or cloak. Yet, when they are at home and alone te- 
gether, he obliges her to brave the severity of the weather by. sitting 
with the doors and windows open, because he hikes a thorough air, 
tllough‘he i¢ conscious that it never fails to give her cold. 

Nature intended Mat. Mediocre for a plain, honest man, and she 
gifted‘ him with allthe qualities necessary for such a character; but, un- 
fortunately, Mat! determived to play a distinguished part in life, and 
witivout a single requisite to shine on the great theatre of the world, 
he has for years past been a bungling imitator of the heroes of the 
I shall only mention one instance out of inany of Mat.’s as- 


day. 
When Lord Wellington first became popular 


sumed characters. 
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Mediocre found out that an inactive life, in times so fraught with 
peril to the country, was wholly unbecoming a man of spirit and a 
good citizen. He talked of buying a commission ; spoke to a tailor 
about his regimentals ; purchased every work that he could find on 
the art military ; and, in short, did every thing necessary to prove 
his conrage—but fight ; I have no doubt that he would ‘have: done 
that also, but for the unfortunate weakness of'his nerves; which ren- 
dered him unable to bear cither the smell of gunpowder, or the sight 
of steel. 

What can be more ridiculous than Kit Kindheart’s affectation and 
misanthropy. ; his heart absolutely overflows with affection fot- his 
felluw-creatures ; and he carrics his philanthropy so far, that he 
frequently distresses himself to relieve their wants ; yet he: protests, 
that he holds men in such abhorence, that he rejoices to sce them 
suffer. He talks of all commerce with his kind being hateful to him, 
at the very moment in which he languishes for society. ‘The’ other 
day, he made a tradesman come bimself for five shillings, though the 
man lived a considerable distance, because he said, there was so lit- 
tle honour or honesty among mankind, that he must have the man’s 
own receipt ; and in two hours afterwards, he lent some hundreds 
without any security whatever. 

How much trouble would these people, and many otliefs also, be 
spared, if they could be persuaded of what is really the fact, that 
their assumed characters ean impose only upon strangers, and 
not for any length of time upon them even. Spite of the pains which 
they take to disguise Natuic, she will break forth; and the ‘only 
fruit they reap from their dissimulation, is to be despised: as vicious 
hypocrites, or laughed at as whimsical humourists. 

C. CANDID. 








FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 
Eventxac Dress. 


Gauze round dress ; the ground white, with blue sprigs, dver a 

white satin slip; the bottom of-the skirt is trimmed with two 
flounces of blond, between cach of which is a row of satin; this is 
surmounted with a very novel trimming, composed of blond net, in- 
termixed with satin leaves. The corsage js tight to the shape} the 
waist is short; and it is cut low round the bust, which -is- trimmed 
with blond and satin leaves. A fuil, short sleeve, composed of satin, 
with blond puffs in frort of the arm, and a trimming of Blond-at the 
bottom. ‘Phe hair is dressed in full curls-on the temples ; thé bind 
hair is disposed in bows and plaits, which are brought very high, A 
wreath of Provence roses, mixed with lilies, is put very far.back on 
the head. Pearl necklace and ear-rings ; white kid gloves; aud 


white satin shoes. 
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Watkine Dress. 


A high round dress, compused of jacconat muslin; the body is 
plain, and tight to the shape ; it has a small collar, which falls in 
the pelerine style; this is finished with a bouvillonne of thin mull 
muslin, edged with work. Plain long sleeves, and rather tight, and 
trimmed at the wrist to correspond with the collar. The bottom of 
the skirt is adorned with bouillone to correespond ; there are. three 
rows, each of which is surmounted with a row of rich work. ‘The 
pelisse worn with this dress is composed of cambric muslin ; the 
waist is of a modern length; the back is full, and it is tight to the 
shape in front of the bust; the collar which stands out from the 
neck, is composed of lace and footing, and is formed en rouleaux. 
Full epaulettes and cuffs of the same materials, intermixed with 
muslin laid on full. ‘The pelisse is embroidered round, in very rich 
style, with satin work, Head-dress, the Grantham bonnet; it is 
composed of white grosde Naples, ornamented with a very rich 
plume of white feathers, which fall over to the right side, and tied 
with white riband under the chin. 

Myslio stil} contjnues to be most in favour for the morning pro- 
menade. Waists increase in length ; the chemisette, or plain bodies, 
s¢emto be nearly equal in favour. Robes are still worn, but they 
are not considered so fashionable as round dresses. Gowns are now 
trimme.| very high ; in fact, unbecomingly sv. Muslin bouillone, 
is very much in favour; and bands of muslin, let. in very full, 
and surmounted with rich work, are alsoin request. Leghorn bon- 
nets seem pow to be mostly confined to undress, in which they are 
worn very large, and without any othe: ornament than a riband, 
Spotted ribands are most fashionable; they are worn very broad, 
Spencers are very general in the evening promenade, and for carriage 
dress; they are of different colours ; but those composed of white 
gros de Naples secm to be most in favour. The most novel spencers 
are those which are slashed down the bust on each side ; these slashes 
are edged with very narrow blund, and filled with net ; the collars 
are generally composed of satinand net, en rouleaux ; the half sleeves, 
which are always made very full, area mixture of satin and net ; 
and the bottom of the long sleeve is ornamented to correspond. 
Figured white satin pelisses, trimmed with broad, rich, white 
Jace, are also much in favour. Transparent bonnets continue fa. 
shionable ; a new one has just appeared ofa singularly pretty de- 
scription ; it jg composed of tran3parent gauze; the crown is of a 
sinail oval shape ; it is covered with a gauze rouleaux, laid crosswise, 
and in a slanting direction. The brim is very large, and sloped off 
at the sides ; it is composed of the same material as the crown, and 
is ornamented with gmaj] gauze corkscrew rolls, which are serpen- 
tined with pale blue ribang ; there are six of these round the edge of 
the ebrim, und the ethers are placed at regular distances. A wreath of 
rp eg flowers goes round the crown, and blue strings tie it under 
the chin, 
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The materials for grand costume are more than usually splendid. 
We observed that, at the fancy ball given by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, gold and silver tissue was very predominant ; this 
material, we musi observe, is of a light description. Lace. dresses 
were also very numerous ; and we noticed a number of coloured 
gauze dresses, over satin slips, to correspond. The major part of 
the ladies appeared with their hair ornamented ‘with feathers and 
jewels ; some belles wore flowers and jewels; and a few had their 
tresses adorned with flowers only; but the number of the last was very 
considerable. ‘Those ladies who did not appear ea chevauz, wore 
college cape, small dress hats, or turbans of a simple form, made 
very low. A correspondent has just informed us, that a new stay, 
called the corset a la Grecque, bas been introduced within the last 
months, which bids far to rival every other, from being cutin a mau- 
ner calculated to support, withont compressing the shape, at the 
same time it adds to the natural beauty of the bust. The colours 
most in favour are—pale rose, azure, straw colour, and twoor three 
light shades of lavender colour. 





COSTUMES PARISIENNES, 


White dresses are still universally worn ; but the little flounces, 
which have lately been fashionable, have now given place to tucks, 
of which they are always a great many, at the bottom of the dress, 
or to byas bands of plain white gauze, edged with satin; there are 
very often six of these bands, and neverless than four. The bodies 
of dresses are variously ornamented, some with buttons, others with 
work,and many are plaited very small. Sleeves are worn longer ; 
and long sleeves are now wider than they were. We observe also, 
that the skirts of gowns are rather scanty, and chat all the fulvess 
1s thrown behind. Evening gowns are made of satin, or of tulle, over 
a satin slip; there are sume, but very few, in coloured gauze. ‘These 
diesses are trimmed either with ruches of the same material, or with 
satin points edged with blond ; these last have a good effect. 

Chapeaux are worn large for the promenade; the brims whether 
round or square, for they are worn both ways, nearly meet under 
the chin. They are now composed of white straw, paille cotton, 
paille de soie, gauze, crape, and gros de Naples. Riband is now the 
favourite trimming for the edges of bonnets; there are frequently 
two ribands of different colours, plaited one above another to the 
edge ; others have a riband puckered on. Lilac is a very favourite 
colour for the trimming, both of white and coloured chepeauz. White 
straw and paille-cotton are very otten finished with a wreath of very 
small roses at the edge. Provence roses, large pinks, tulips Narcis- 
suses, and blue-bells are all worn to adorn the crowns of hats. 

Round hats, with very smali brims, are worn in full dréss ; they 
are made in white satin, or crape ; they are somctimes adorned with 
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plumes of marabouts, but much oftener with flowers. Some clegantes 

have dress hats of parhale over a cornette of tulle, these hats are al- 

ways trimmed with white or red roses, made of crape, and-very large. 

kashionable colours are lilac, rose colour, straw colour, and lavender. 
ae ee 


Charles and Selina, A Tale. 


een C. was one of those lovely young wonien of rank and 
fashion, who have only to be seen to be universally admired ; 
and being particularly tall of her age, and womanly inher. appear- 
ance, she was removed from Camden-house before the usual period, 
and was soon permitted to run the accustomed round of variety in 
London, Bath, and Cheltenham, Her wit was as playful as her 
charms were fascinating, and wherever she appeared ddmiration was 
the result ; but amidst the number of her adorers, she had rua the 
round of fashion and dissipation before she met with one calculated 
to make an impression upon her heart, and began to feel that ennui 
which arises from the want of rational and praiseworthy pursuits. 
Selina, though considered as one of fashion’s gayest votaries, pos- 
sessed a mind capabie of the most refined emotions; and though 
custom had sanctioned the frivolity of her occupations, she could 
not avoid deploring the loss of that time which was sacrificed to 
amusement. 

“ ] have a heart (she would often say inher more reflecting mo- 
ments) which sighs for the gratification of being useful to my fellow- 
creatures ; yetso numicrous are ny engagements, thacI have no op- 
portunity of dtscovering the children of misfortune.” 

Whether Sir Charles B—had discovered the innate propensities of 
this naturally amiable young woman, or whetherhe had merely been 
fascinated by the superiority of her charms, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine , yet certain it is, that his pointed attentions soon made an 
impression upou ler hitherto unattracted heart ; although in their 
characters and propensities there did not appear the slightest simili- 
tude. 

Selina expatiated with rapture upon the delights of a ball, or a 
birth day ; and was charmed with the panegyric bestowed upon her 
person and dress, by ibe editors of the newspapers ; whilst her 
lover descanted upon the pleasures of the country, describing the 
gratification he had derived from ameliorating the situation of his 
tenants. At the age of twenty-four, Sir Charles B—— had not only 
come into the possession of lis father’s extensive landed property, 
but that cfhis maternal grandfather's; who being very far advanced 
in years, bad intrusted the whole management of bis rent-roll to the 
sole direction of an interested steward ; who, to enrich his persona! 
property, bad converted a number of small into extensive farms ; by 
this means depriving several worthy and industrious individuals of 
the power of procuring a comfortable subsistence. Fortunately for 
these cruelly treated individuals, the leases of their more opulent 
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neighbours extended.not beyend the life of Sir Charles’s grand-father, 
and the first measure he adopted upon coming into the possession of 
his large fortune was. to replace all the former tenants in their farins ; 
and by this liberal and judieious proceeding, he was actual ly 
— and adored, Parliamentary business alone could have .at- 

racted this modern Cincinaatus from his agricultural gratifications 
a his philanthropic pursuits ; for he had not only devoted a large 
sum of money to building cottages for the reception of the aged, but 
had instituted both a boy’s and a girl's school. 

Various were the animadversions made in the higher circles upon 
the different propensities of the youthful lovers ; and it was even 
asserted that Selina had declared it was her intention to convert the 
recently established schools into a modern theatre, and the old wo- 
men’s cottages into picturesque dairies, where her numerous friends, 
were to be regaled with strawbetries and cream, during the summer. 
Had these satirical reports ever reached the ears of the persons so 
nearly concerned in them, inall probability they would have been 
the means of frustrating the projected union ; but, fortunately, in 
this instance, the shaft of ridicule did not reach the bosom it was 
intended to wound, 

The destined husband of Selina was one of those rare characters 
who endeavour to hide their praiseworthy deeds from the eye of the 
public; andeven the object of his affection was ignorant of the 
circumstances I have been describing. The marriage was celebrated 
according to the present fashion, and the bride, accompanied by « 
tenderly loved friend, after a splendid breakfast, set offfor her ce 
band’s country’ seat, in a new travelling chariot. It was late at night 
when the party reached their destined haven ; yet Selina was highly 
pleased with the tespectful attention of several ancient domestics ; 
and upon expressing her surprise thatso youngaman should have 
selected such aged attendants, wascharmed at finding they had 
lived with the late possessor of the castle ; and thatthe present one, 
from sentiments of humanity, had resolved, during «their lives, to 
support them. 

This trait in the character ofa man, on whom her future hap- 
piness had become dependent, could not fail to delight the youthful 
sone feelings ; but how infinitely must that sensation have been 
augmented on the following morning, when from her dressing-room 
window she beheld the proofs of her husband’s philanthropy, forming 
picturesque objects at the extremity of the park pailing. Disclain- 
ing that praise w hich li ips of delight bestowed upon him, the amia- 
ble young man merely said,“* he had never completely felt the 
pleasure which arises from beneficence until that moment; but now 
I find,” he added, “ that my Selina will participate in these emotions, 
I may truly say, Ihave arrived at the summit of human happiness.” 

That time which Selina’s fashionable friends had supposed would 
be dragged on so heavily seemed actually to fly on cagle’s wings. Slie 
visited the aged, instructed the youthful ; and in a few years became 
a pattern, whom amiable mothers held up to their offspring. Thong, 
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perhaps, few possess the power of becoming so essentially useful as 
this amiable young woman, yet the most circumscribed fortune 
permits the practice of charity’s minor duties; we may visit the 
sick—we may instruct the ignorant--and even by sympathy and 
commiseration diminish the woes of the afflicted. Time thus occu- 
pied can never appear to move on leaden pinions ; and when com- 
bined with the practice of religious duties, will give to the mind that 
sweet satisfaction which, inthe language of scripture, “ surpasseth 
all understanding.” 








Extracts from Miss Hutton’s Fourth Tour in North 
Wales. 


A’ Llandegai we turned to the right, and entered the grand portal 
of the mountains. Werode along the cultivated side of a 
broad vale, with the river Ogwen, roaring over its rocky bed, at the 
bottom. The road was spacious; and carts, and even waggons, 
were perpetually moving along it. At five miles from Llandegai we 
came to the slate quarries : here the vale contracts ; but the dreary 
aspect of the mountains is animated by a multitude of little fanciful 
white cottages, the dwellings of the workmen employed in the quarries 
We were informed that Lord Penrhyn cleared by their labours, in 
the year 1805, the enormous sum of 20,000/. ; 

Beyond the slate quarries carts were seen no more: even travellers 
disappeared. The road and the country were ourown. We entgred 
a vale of starved meadows, about halta mile in breadth, and about 
three miles in length. On the right rose a mountain, shattered by 
some tremendous flood. We rode over its foot. Huge broken rocks 
Jay on one side of our road, and a torrent of stones, that had rolled 
over it, on the other. On the left, the base of the mighty 
Carnedd Dafydd, the twin brother of Carnedd Llewelyn, filled 
the whole side of the vale. Before us rose a lofty barrier of 
rugged and seemingly inaccessible rocks; and beyond this a lofty 
mountain called the Trefaen, the summit of which is round, 
andindented The wallofrock at the upper end of Nant Ffrancon 
is called the Benglog, and the road up it was, in Pennant’s time, “ the 
most dreadful horse path in Wales.” It now keepsascending along 
the side of the mountain on the right, till it reaches the level of the 
Benglog, and is by no means difficult. Aftes having crossed the 
head of the vale, at a height of perhaps two hundred feet above it, 
our road turned tv the right, and Ogwen Pool opened upon us. 

Llyn Ogwen is about a mile and a half in length, included its 
curvatures, and half amile in breadth in the widest part. It is 
skirted by mountains down to the water's edge; mountains which 
suficred no visible diminution of their height from the two hundred 
feet we had ascended. Our road was cut in the rocks under the 
‘Trefaen, and lay on the margin of the water. 

We travelled four or five miles along Nant-y-Benglog, the elevated 
vale which succeeds tu the Lake of Ogwen; first upa river, ull at 
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disappeared among bogs, and then overtook one that ran in a con 
trary direction. The country was barren,and the ground was peat: 
though dismal the country ,however,is not absolutely uninhabitable. We 
saw now and then a cottage, with a small stack of bay ; and numbers 
of black cattle were grazing, in difierent spots,on the sides of the 
mountains. Our vale terminated ina winding descent to Capel Cerig, 
where we were charmed with the sight of wood. 

The whole road from Llandegai to Capel Cerig, a distance of 
fifteen miles, has been made at the expense of Lord Penrhyn. We 
trod on no other ground than his from Bangor, and it extends two 
miles further up Dyffiryn Mymbyr, the vale in which Capel Cerig is 
situated. IJe has built an inn at Capel Cerig: he has made a port 
on the Menai, to carry off the productions of his estate ; and he is 
improving his possessions, and, at the same time, the country, by 
farming, lishing, mining, digging quarries, making roads, and every 
other method that wisdom can suggest, and wealth can execute, 

T have fancied Snowdonia a city not made with hands, whose 
builder and maker isGod. ‘The distrtct of Arfon, in front of this 
fancied city, | have called the Grand Parade. Parallel with this 
parade, and at the distance of from eight to twelve miles from it, 
runs a back strect, about twenty four miles in length, from Pont 
Aber Glaslyn at one end, to Pont-y-Pair at the other, But, as a 
continuation of the same street in London is known by the several 
vames of Ludgate-hill, Fleet street.and the Strand, so this is dis- 
tinguished by the different appellations of Nant Gwynan, Dyfiryn 
Mymbyr, and Glyn Llugwy, Nant, correctly speaking, signifies 
vale ; and Dyfirya a wider, and Glyn a narrower, vale. 

The interior of my city is crossed at right angles by three grand 
avenues, which communicate both with the parade and with the 
long street behind it: these are the passes of Nant Ffrancon, 
Flanberis, and Cwellyn. The three cross-streets are each, in one 
part, wholly filled with water ; the Lake of Ogwen, those of Llan- 
beris, and that of Cwellyn. 

Snowdon, the magnificent temple of the city, touches three streets ; 
the two shorter ones of Llanberis and Cwellyn, and the long one that 
runs behind. 

From the back of Llandberis, the Almighty architect seems to 
have judged it proper to strengthen his stupendous works. As if a 
vale of twenty Fur miles in leugth, bordered by such powerful neigh- 
bours might stand in need of some support, he has run outa bul- 
wark in the middle, which connects both sides, This shuts out Nant 
Gwynan and Dyfiryn Mymbyr from each other ; and from this the 
vales and therivers descend opposite ways. I believe there are no 
other great roads than these awong tle mountains of Snowdonia ; 
and whoever travels other roads, must get over them, 

For the first time in my life, [had turned the grand assemblage of 
the mountains, At Capel Cerig I stood in the long street, and saw 
the backs of Snowdon, the Glyders, the Lleders, Carnedd Dafydd, 
Vou. 59. 5 3B 
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and the black chasm of Llanberis ; all of which I had long regarded 
with enthusiasm. LIonly wanted a peep into Nant Gwynan, to 
complete my satisfaction. 

‘Ihe scenery aroutid me was beautiful and unassuming, and for- 
med a happy contrast with the sublimity of the more distant objects. 
The three small lakes of Capel Cerig, a few green meadows inter- 
mingled with wood, the hamble ehapel, and the inn, were all ‘that 
hills and mountains left visible. My taste would have led me to 
Consider the inn; which smelled ot the embattled tenements of the 
slate-quarrics, as an intruder in such a prospect, had I not reflected 
that, without the comforts itafforded, I never could have seen the 
rest. “Till this inn was erected, sorry beer, butter, and oaten bread, 
were all that money could purchase at a hut calleda public house at 
Chapel Cerig. 

On leaving Chapel Cerig (Capel of the Rock,) we passed the 
chapel from whence the place takes its name. It is an interesting 
monument of the poverty and simplicity of ancient days. We then 
crossed the river Llugway, a stteam which comes down from the 
mountains on the left; and runs into the Conway, giving its name to 
the glen throwgh which it passc’s. Our road was old Welsh.—a lane 
between two hedges, just wide enough to admita pair of wheels, 
though seldom called upon to do it; sometimes of shivery gravel, 
sometimes paved with huge stones, and not unfrequently of native 
rock. But the scenery was inexpressibly grand: the river, henmed 
in by lofty mountains, and roliing among gigantic rocks ; its banks, 
not watery meadows, but cultivated slopes besprinkled with wood, 
and enlivened by scattered dwellings. How charming, after the 
houseless, leafless Nant-y-Benglog ! 

About a mile of road brought us to a narrow pass, where the river 
and the road filled the glen. Even these had some difficulty to find 
their way ; forenofmous rocks endeavoured to stop the water, and 
the road lay on its brink. At the end of this pass, stands the rock of 
two hundred feet. Future travellers will avoid it ; as a bridge is 
already built, and the new road is to run on the opposite side of the 
river: we had to climb it, and to ford the river below. It is said, 
that a gig and a curricle have passed this way. It may be possible; 
the horses running tandem ; but J think they will not persuade other 
gigs and curricles to follow, 

Our landscapes yesterday had been magnificent and savage ; to. 
day, they were beautiful and picturesque. We had a narrow vale, 
with limits less august; but we had verdant ficlds, and varied 
woods, intermixed with scattercd rocks. 

Goats have not been often seen in our journies in Wales. In 
Glyn Llugwy we met one family: the father and mother were 
chained together with a cord of rushes, no bad emblem of matrimony; 
hough | belive,inthe present instance, the restraint was not intended so 
much to prevent their running away from each other, as their running 


away together. Their offspring needed no other tie than filiat 
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At three miles.irom Capel Cerig, the sound of falling water gave 
notice that we were in the neighbourhood of Rhaiader-y-Wenol ; and 
our guide, taking us down to the river side, 1 caught several views of 
this celebrated waterfall. I saw it rushing down stupendous clefts 
of rock, and dashing round immense stones, everywhere adorned with 
wood ; though, in many places, it was difficult to conceive how 
wood could grow: but, to have scen itin perfection, I should have 
seen it from the bottom,—a descent to which I was not equal. 

At. about five miles, we came to Bettws-y-Coed, (the Bed-house of 
the Wood.) and onc of the few coeds that still deserve the name; for 
dtis still surrounded by wood. Mocl Siabod, a crooked mountain, 
opposite Capel Cerig, had terminated the view behind us all the way, 
soaring above every winding of the vale; and, even at Bettws, seem- 
ing near. 

At Bettws is Pont-y-Pair,a bridge of five arches, thrown from 
rock to rock over the Llugwy ; and every pier, if[ rightly remem- 
ber, is the native rock of the torrent. It is reckoned on2 of the won- 
ders of Wales ; but it did not appear to me so striking as Pont Aber 
Glaslyn, at the other end of these continued vales, ere the river 
and glen of the Llugwy end in those of the Conway. ‘The character 
of Nant Conway changes bere, From hence down to Llanrwst, which 
is only three miles distant, it presents all the comforts ef civilization 
and society ; from thence to the moorish mountains, in which the 
river has its source, it is wild and solitary. 

Weturned to theright,upthe Conway; our road beingon the brink on 
the water, and raised from three to ten feet above it. At above a mile 
and a half we came to Pont-y-Lieder, a bridge over the river Lleder, 
which comes down from the mountains, and joins the Conway. 
The Conway had been till now a sullen, silent stream. We had lost 
itbehind some rocks; and, a moment after, saw a great chasm 
down which it poured. We began a steep ascent, which soon became 
a precipice, high above the river ; and never shall I forget, though 
I can ill describe, the scenes which then presented themselves to my 
view. I was come, without expecting it, .o the celebrated falls of 
the Conway! I had heard, in a confused manner, of great falls, up 
the river 3: and of adventurous knights, and fortunate ladies, who had 
visited them from Llanrwst ; but I never hoped to sce them myself, 
and still less imagined that they lay in my way. 

Our steep ascent continued more than a mile, the river ascending, 
with us, though always far below. The gien was no more than its 
bed ; for our road was cut on ro 
rocks rose, on the other side, that were inaccessible to a mountain- 
I saw no great waterfall, but a succession of broken falls, for 


ks immediately above it; and 


goat. 
more than a mile ; a river rushing downa tremendous fissure in the 


rocks, torn and split into a thousand pieces by opposing masses of 


singular shapes, and foaming, struggling, and fighting its way to the 
bottom. From a rustic mill,on the summit of the rock, we saw the 
couvulsions of the Conway in all their grandeur. 

‘ d, we turned suddenly to the 
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left, and crossed the Corway on Pont Rhydilanfair. We quitted 
Carnarvonshire ; and exchanged lofty mountains, ‘rapid rivers, and 
romantic glens, for an insipid country, and a bad road. ‘Five miles 
of wearisome hills and sterile commons, brought us into the high- 
way from Shrewsbury to Hlolyhead. A/‘better road is intended to 
join it, farther on. 

Twice before, I had passed over these dreary heights,in my way 
to Llanrwst, and both times in heavy rain. I had always an idea 
that, if the clouds had not interposed, I should have seen the tower- 
ing mountains of Carnarvonshire; but | had no conception that they 
were so near, or that they afforded so glorious a sight, I now ‘be- 
held them, piled one upon another, in all their various forms. Snow- 
don alone was capped. My eyes rested upon them as long asa 
glimpse remained, and I cannot express my feelings ; believing, as] 
still believe, that [ shall see them no more, 


——_=_=_—— 
Singular Recovery of General Stewart. 


Uf g-merem STEWART, whose sister married Thomas earl of 
Dundonald, and who was commander in chief at Madras, was 
afflicted by a wound in one of his legs, which mortified ; and, no 
signs of a:suppuation appearing, his surgeon told him there was, 
in his opinion, no hope of his recovery, unless he would submit to 
amputation, The general beard hisdvom with the utmost composure, 
and immediately set about arranging bis aflairs, previous to the ap- 
proaching moment, when it might be no longer in his power : having 
fully made up his mind to die, rather than suffer thé operation. It 
was in vainhis most intimate friends remonstrated ; in vain they 
represented that he would still be gg competent as ever, mounted, 
upon an elephant, to discharge all his military duties; and that 
neither from his habit of body or his years, was there any cause of 
apprehension as to the prubable cesult, He listened to them with 
great good-humour, and then asked his surgeou, admitting he would 
submit, how long he though the might survive? It isto be sup- 
posed, in that climate, the progress of mor tificationis very rapid ; and 
the surgeon told him, unless suppuration took place, of which he 
saw no sign, he thought it doubtlul if he could survive twenty-four 
hours. ‘The veteran soldier set about arranging his affairs, one by 
one he tguk leave of his friends, much in the same way as if he had 
been going on a distant journey, or into battle. Je settled his ac- 
counts, and took leave of his domestics ; his own mind being the 
Jeast affected of any one about him, He took a last adicu, as he 
thought.of the setting sun, fully expecting to be a corse ere it arose, 
He then told his favourite valet, who was alwwost broken-hearted, to 
ice a couple of bottles of his favourite cluret, and to set them on a 
side-table near the couch ; and not choosing to have his last agonics 
witnessed, or perhaps wishing to spare the fecliggs of his servant, he 
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to. him not on any account, unless called for, to enter his chamber 
nil agiven hour the next day. Thus left to his own meditations, 
the Genera! calmly smoking his pipe in the Asiatic style,the last he 
supposed he should ever enjoy ; and, relishing his chateau margot, 
perhaps from the same anticipation, he finished his second bottle, and 
peaceably laid himself down to sleep, expecting, ere he woke again, 
the agonics of death might be upon bim. 

At the appointed hour, no signal having been given, with a pal- 
pitating heart the valet approached his beloved master’s bed, fully ex- 
pecting to find him a corpse, when to his astonishment and delight, 
he saw he was alive, and apparently enjoying a refreshing sleep ; 
which he did net interrupt, but immediately informed the surgean ; 
who, upon looking at his patient, and examining bis pulse, was con- 
vinced that a favourable crisis had arrived ; and, when the general 
awoke, and the dressings were removed, it was found that a complete 
supptration had taken place, and that nothing remained but a clean 
healthy wound, which was rapidly cured. 








ANECDOTE OF THE KING OF SARDINIA. 


IIE following pleasing account respecting taxation in Sardinia is 

given by Mrs. Marianne Baillie, who visited that country in the 
summer of last year, “ The King’s truly paternal government is 
cherished with affection by many, as the following fact clearly proves 
which I learnt from the most indisputable authority. There existed 
an impost highly profitable to the revenue, but which the king be- 
lieved to be vexatious and unpopular ; he was accordingly taking 
means to repeal it, when, unexpectedly, he received addresses from 
aitlerent parts of the country, expressive of their conviction that this 
resource to the revenue was necessary ; and such was their confi. 
dence in the certainty of his Majesty's relinquishment of it, the mo- 
ment the situation of the finances would allow him to do so without 
inconvenience, that they were content williugly to submit toit, until 
that period arrived.” 


—_—__—_ 
WILKES’S SISTER. 


HIS lady, who, by a secona marriage, became Mrs. Hayley, was 

uf such an obstinate temper, that on the death of her husband, 
who bequeathed a handsome fortune to an only daughter, she was 
so reluctant to perform the stipulations of his will, that the most 
harsh and rigorous proceedings were unavoidably necessary, and 
she was arrested on a Saturday night, returning from the play, when 
she had thousands at ber disposvl, aud detained in a spunging- 
house ull Monday morning. 
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Answer, by C. MM. Mitcheli,. of Castle Cary, to A. Taylor's Question, inserted the 
26th of April. 


Y putting v, w, x, y, and z, for the weights of the five bells respectively, 
B then by simple equations their respective values will be found to be 
824, 780, 890, 1120, and 1590\bs. 


J. Tucker of Cornworthy, J. Jerwood of Poughill, G. Gent of Sherborne, 
C. of Plymouth Dock, T. U. of Crewkerne, ?. Ninnis,of Park Wood, near 
Tavistock, R. B. of Wambrook, and Henry, of Mr. Farrant’s academy at 
Ottery, have also answered this question. 


=== 
Answer, by F. Burrington, Crediton, to J. Hartnoll's Charade, inserted April 19. 


ORMWOOD, a useful herb I ween, 
Is often in the garden seen. 


Similar answers have been received from Aon, Thomas Dowding of West 
Stower, W. Forsey of Allington, J. Barry of Crediton, G. Eyres of Okeford 
Fitzpaine, Ann, J. W. Angear of Plymouth Dock, and P. Niunis, of Park 
Wood House, near Launceston. 


—_—_ 
Answer, by Ann, to J. Eames's Rebus, inserted April 19. 


OTATOE I now call to mind, 
An esculent of valued kind. 


F. Burrington and J. Barry of Crediton, and W. Forsey of Ailington, have 
also apswered this rebus. 





Answer, by W. Forsey, of Allington, to J. Parris's Charade, inserted May 17. 


ARCASE is, I plainly see, 
What you and I and all must be. 


Similar answers have been received from J. W. Angear, of Plymouth 
Dock, and J. Barry, aud IF. Burrington, of Crediton, 





REBUS.—BY J. EAMES, OF BURY. 


RANSPOSE what every day you do, 

My first you then will surely view; 
Whilst to my next we chiefly owe 
Great part of what we think or know. 
And now, ye bards ot so much fame, 
A numeral letter next you'll name ; 
Lastly, a pumber when transposed, 
My riddle then will be disclosed, 
Which is, as you’il with me agree, 
What every one would wish to be, 
But few can boast the happy let, 
fo live at case, care quite forgot. 
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VENICE: AN ODE: 


From Lord Byron's Mazeppa. sy 


H Venice! Venice! when thy marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 
A loud lament along the sweeping sea. 
If [ anorthern wanderer, weep for thee, 
What should thy sons do? any thing but weep: 
Aud yet they only murmur in their sleep. 
In contrast with their fathéers—as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 
Is with the dashing of the spring tide foam, 
Mhat drives the sailor shipless to Lis home, 
Are they to those that were; and thus they crecp, 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sapping streets. 
Oh! agooy—that centnries should reap 
No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory tnrned to dust and tears: 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Church, palace, pillar, as a mourner greets ; 
Aod even the Lion all subcued appears, 
Aud the harsh sonud of the barbarian drum, 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song, 
That heaved beneath the moonlight with the throng 
OF gondolas, and to the busy hum 
Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinfal deeds 
Were but the overbeating of the heart, 
And flow of too much happiness, which needs 
The aid of age to turn its course apart 
From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood. 
But these are better than the gloomy errors, 
The weeds of nations in their last decay, 
When Vice walks forth with her unsoftened terrors, 
And Mirth is madness, and but smiles to slav ; 
And Hope is nothing but a false delay, 
The sick man’s lightning half an hour ere death, 
When Faintness, the last mortal birth of Pain, 
Aud apathy of limb, the dull beginning 
Of the cold staggering race which Death is winning 
Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse away ; 
Yet so relieving the o’er tortured clay, 
‘To him appears renewal of his breath, . 
And freedom the mere numbness of bis chain ; 
And then he talks of life, and how again 
He feels his spirits soaring —albeit weak, 
And of the fresher air, which he would seek ; 
And as he whispers knows not that he gasps 
That bis thin finger feels not what it clasps, 
Aud so the film comes o’er him, and the dizzy 
Chamber swims reund and round, aud shadews busy 
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At which he vainly catches, flit and gleam, 
Till the last rattle chokes the strangled stream, 
And all is ice aud blackness, and the earth 

Chat which it was,the moment ere our birth. 
There is no hope for nations! Search the page 

Of many thousand years—the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age, 

The everlasting to he which hath been, 

Hath taught us nought or little: still we lean 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and wear 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air ; 

For tis our nature strikes us down: the beasts 
Sfaughtered in hourly hecatombs for feasts 

Are of as high an order—they must go 

Eveo where their driver goads them, though to slaughter, 
Ye men, who ponr your blood for kings as water, 
What have they given your children in return? 

A heritage of servitade and woes, 

A blindtold boudage, where your hire is blows. 
What do not yet the red hot ploughshares buro, 
O'er which you stumble in a false ordeal 

And deem this proof of loyalty the real ; 

Kissing the hand that guides you to your scars, 
Aud glorying as tread the glowing bars? 

All that your sires have left yon, all that Time 
Bequeaths of free, and History of sublime 

Springs from a different theme! Ye see and read, 
Admire and sigh, and then succumb and bleed! 
Save the few spirits, who, despite of all, 

Aad worse than all, the sudden crimes engendered 
By the down-thuadering of the prison wall, 

And thirst to swallow the sweet waters tendered, 
Gushing from freedom’s fountaios—when the crowd, 
Maddened with centuries of drought, are loud, 
And trample on each other to obtain 

The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 

Heavy and sore, in which long yoked they ploughed 
The sand, or if there sprang the yellow grain, 

*T was not for them, their necks were too much bowed, 
And their dead palates chewed the cud of pain : 
Yes! the few spirits—who, despite of deeds 

Which they abhor, confound not with the cause 
Those momentary starts from Nature’s laws, 
Wiich, like the pestilence and earthquak+, smite 
But for a term, then pass, and leave the earth 
With all her seasons to repair the blight 

With a few summers, and again put forth 

Cities and generations—fair, when free, 

For, Tyranny, there blooms no bud for thee! 


(To be concluded in our next. 





CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


a a belle of high fashion was boasting one day, 
OF the clothiag and food she had jast given away 
To the poor ; a satirical elf, ; 
Her uncle, exclaimed, “ You the hungry may feed 
But as te your clothing the naked—indeed, 
You bad better be gan wath yoursedy.” 








